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One  Hundred  Years  in  the 
Edueation  of  tlie  Deaf 

Address   Delivered   by   Dr.   J.   Schuyler   Long  at  the  Eighteenth  Convention  of  the 

Iowa  Association  of  the  Deaf 


HE  history  of  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf,  which  began  with 
their  emancipation  from  the 
condition  in  which  ignorance  and  su- 
persition  of  the  early  ages  had  left 
them,  is  full  of  romance  and  replete 
with  interesting  incidents. 

Beginning  v/ith  sporadic  and  more 
or  less  successful  attempts  in  England 
and  Spain,  whence  the  manual  al- 
phabet is  believed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  16th  century,  the  course 
of  development  is  traced  through 
France,  Germany  and  England,  to 
reach  America  from  France. 

Hence,  we  Americans  are  most  in- 
terested in  the  school  founded  by  the 
Abbe  de  I'Epee  because  of  the  fact 
that  his  method  known  as  the  manual 
method,  was  brought  to  America  by 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet.  To  the 
Abbe  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
invented  the  sign  language. 

Heinicke  in  Germany  and  Braid- 


wood  in  England  were  making  success- 
ful efforts  to  teach  the  deaf  in  their 
respective  countries.  In  contrast 
to  de  I'Epee,  however,  the  latter  men 
were  employing  the  oral  method, 
which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
German  Method. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow 
these  efforts,  but  my  time  and  sub- 
ject must  necessarily  be  confined  to 
the  story  of  America  and  to  the  last 
hundred  years. 

Early  in  the  19th  century  a  young 
divinity  student  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, became  interested  in  the  plight 
of  an  uneducated  deaf  girl,  named 
Alice  Cogswell,  the  daughter  of  a 
prominent  physician  of  that  city.  Dr. 
Cogswell,  with  other  interested  men, 
raised  a  fund  and  sent  young  Gallau- 
det to  Europe  to  study  methods  in 
use  there,  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  deaf  in  America. 

Going  first  to    England,  he  was 
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received  coldly  by  Braidwood  who 
then  helped  a  monopoly  on  methods, 
which  he  kept  secret.  Braidwood 
would  grant  Gallaudet's  assistance 
only  under  certain  conditions  and 
pledges  of  secrecy  which  Gallaudet 
could  not  meet. 

The  Abbe  Sicard,  then  conducting 
the  school  in  Paris  founded  by  de 
I'Epee,  cordially  invited  him  to  visit 
his  school.  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  year  there  studying  French 
methods. 

He  returned  to  America  early  in 
the  spring  of  1817,  bringing  with  him 
Laurent  Clerc,  a  deaf  graduate  of  the 
Paris  school,  and  at  the  time,  engaged 
as  an  instructor  there.  In  May  of 
that  year  he  opened  what  proved  to 
be  the  first  permanent  school  for  the 
deaf  in  America  which  became  known 
as  "The  American  Asylum."  It  was 
started  with  seven  pupils,  Gallaudet 
and  Clerc  being  the  teachers. 

As  the  school  grew,  Gallaudet 
collected  a  group  of  highly  educated 
teachers,  men  inspired  for  the  most 
part  by  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
impulses.  Many  teachers  went  from 
this  school  to  found  schools  in  other 
states.  The  School  still  continues 
as  "The  Hartford  School  for  the 
Deaf"  and  is  now  located  at  West 
Hartford. 

Among  the  early  graduates  of  this 
school  was  the  late  Edmund  Booth, 
pioneer  editor  of  Iowa  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  our  Association.  His 
son,  Frank,  took  up  the  work  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  rose  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  educators  of  the  deaf 
in  the  country.  He  was  at  one 
time  superintendent  of  the  Volta 
Bureau  and  is  at  present  superintend- 
ent of  the  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Omaha.  Naturally  the 
methods  in  the  Hartford  School  and 
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others  founded  by  men  pioneering 
from  there  were  those  after  the 
French  method,  which  employed  signs 
and  finger  spelling. 

In  1864  more  than  fifty  years  after 
the  founding  of  the  Hartford  Asylum, 
the  first  serious  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  the  oral  method  and  then 
began  a  controversy  of  methods 
that  has  not  etirely  disappeared. 

In  1843  Horace  Mann  of  Boston 
tried  to  start  an  oral  school  in  Boston, 
but  because  of  opposition  from  Hart- 
ford was  not  successful.  These 
efforts,  later  revived,  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  which  continues 
as  a  day  school  as  part  of  the  Public 
School  system. 

In  1864  a  benevolent  and  phil- 
anthropic Jewish  gentleman  in  New 
York  founded  a  private  oral  school  in 
New  York  City,  which  became  known 
as  the  "Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf."  It  is  now 
often  referred  to  as  the  "Lexington 
Avenue  School."  Dr.  Harris  Taylor 
is  at  the  head  of  this  school. 

In  1867  a  Massachusetts  ;  philan- 
thropist named  John  Clarke  made  a 
donation  for  the  founding  of  a  school 
for  oral  instruction  and  Miss  Harriet 
B.  Rogers  was  placed  in  charge.  This 
became  known  as  the  "Clarke  School" 
and  continues  to  be  privately  owned. 

With  the  establishment  of  these  two 
schools  an  impetus  was  given  the  oral 
method. 

In  1867  Dr.  Gallaudet,  of  Gallaudet 
College,  came  back  from  a  tour  of 
observation  in  Europe  and  urged  the 
introduction  of  the  oral  method  in  all 
schools  as  far  as  possible. 

His  position  was,  however,  that 
since  many  deaf  children  could  not  be 
taught  speech  and  lip  reading,  their 
education  should  continue  under  man- 
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ual  methods.  In  spite  of  the  growth 
of  the  oral  method,  Dr.  Gallaudet 
never  receded  from  this  view. 

Dr.  Caroline  Yale,  who  had  became 
head  of  the  Clarke  School,  assisted  by 
Dr.  A.  G.  Bell,  became  champions 
of  the  oral  method,  Dr.  Gallaudet 
leading  the  opposition  in  favor  of  the 
combined  system. 

With  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
deaf  child  to  an  education  as  v/ell  as 
his  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters 
and  following  the  successful  efforts  at 
Hartford,  schools  began  to  spring  up 
in  other  states.  However,  up  to  1829 
— 100  years  ago — there  were  four 
other  schools  in  existence.  These  were 
in  New  York,  (1817);  Pennsylvania, 
(1820)  ;  Kentucky,  (1823)  and  Ohio, 
(1829).  Within  the  past  fifty  years, 
growth  has  been  very  rapid.  Now  the 
only  states  without  established  schools 
are  the  sparsely  populated  states  of 
Wyoming  and  Nevada.  The  legisla- 
tures of  these  states,  however,  make 
provision  for  sending  their  deaf  chil- 
dren to  nearby  states  to  be  educated. 
These  state  schools  with  the  large 
number  of  day  schools  and  private  and 
denominational  schools,  leave  no  ex- 
cuse for  any  deaf  child  to  grow  up 
uneducated. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Deaf  Mute  College,  now  Gallau- 
det College,  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 
son  of  the  pioneer  instructor,  the 
standard  of  education  of  the  deaf  was 
raised  to  a  higher  standard. 

The  time  allotted  me  and  the  scope 
of  this  paper  do  not  allow  me  to  fol- 
low in  detail  the  development  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  man  from  the 
beginning  at  Hartford  to  its  present 
high  standard.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  more  conspicuous 
changes  which  marked  this  develop- 
ment. 
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First:  The  status  of  schools  for  the 
deaf. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Hartford 
school,  all  of  the  early  attempts  were 
made  by  philanthropists  and  benevo- 
lent men  and  supported  by  charity. 
Pupils  were  looked  upon  as  "depen- 
dent" and  the  name  "asylum"  was  in 
nearly  all  cases  associated  with  them. 

Now  all  is  changed.  By  legislative 
enrxtment  the  official  titles  have  be- 
come "schools  for  the  deaf."  In  most 
cases  they  are  under  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion and  arc  recognized  as  a  part  of 
the  Public  School  System,  with  few 
excepticrs,  receiving  support  from  the 
state  or  city. 

Second:  Physical  changes  in  the 
plants. 

With  the  "asylum"  idea,  anything 
was  good  enough.  Many  of  us  re- 
member the  wooden  benches  we  sat 
upon  at  mealtime  around  oilcloth 
covered  tables,  drinking  from  tin  cups 
and  served  with  meager  diet. 

A  visit  to  the  dining  room  of  any 
school  now  will  show  a  great  contrast. 
White  tablecloths,  silver  tableware, 
good  quality  of  chinaware  and  napkins 
furnished  pupils  indicate  a  changed 
attitude  toward  the  children. 

Comfortable  and  sanitary  dormitor- 
ies are  provided;  modern  and  up-to- 
date  school  rooms  with  equipment 
equal  to  that  of  any  public  school  are 
the  accepted  condition  today. 

Third:  The  character  of  the  in- 
structors. 

Nearly,  if  not  all,  of  the  early 
schools  were  headed  by  men  recruited 
from  the  clergy.  You  will  remember 
in  our  state  Rev.  Benjamin  Talbot 
and  Rev.  Alonzo  Rogers.  All  of  the  in- 
structors were  men — college  trained. 
No  doubt,  the  age  of  pupils  accounted 
in  part  of  this.  But  teachers  in  schools 
for  the  hearing  were  also  men. 
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Now,  however,  teaching  has  be- 
come a  profession  and  has  drawn  into 
it  highly  trained  men  who  are  serving 
as  superintendents. 

Women  did  not  enter  the  profession 
of  teaching  the  deaf  until  1819,  when 
one  was  employed  in  the  New  York 
Institution.  Two  years  later  one  was 
employed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion and  in  1833  one  in  Ohio.  In 
1851  there  were  only  four  women 
teachers  in  the  entire  profession.  More 
than  57  per  cent  of  the  present  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  are  women.  I  think  the 
reason  is  obvious  enough,  when  one 
considers  the  change  in  the  status  of 
women  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  oral  method. 

The  present  day  teacher  is  highly 
trained  and  the  general  standard  is 
much  higher. 

As  the  schools  graduated  well  ed- 
ucated deaf  men  and  women,  some 
v/ere  added  to  the  teaching  force.  In 
1  868,  30  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were 
deaf.  In  191 7 — twenty-five  years  ago 
— according  to  figures  furnished  by 
the  late  Dr.  Jones,  nearly  75  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  were  deaf.  These  in- 
cluded instructors  in  industries.  Since 
then  the  number  has  rapidly  declined, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  increase  in  oral 
instruction  and  the  demand  for  oral 
teachers.  Deaf  teachers  constitute 
about  14  per  cent.  In  the  vocational 
department,  however,  they  maintain  a 
higher  percentage. 

Fourth:    The  curriculum. 

Few  of  the  early  schools  offered  a 
course  exceeding  seven  years.  This 
was  due  largely  to  the  age  of  admis- 
sion. The  average  age  of  pupils  of 
the  American  schools  was  22  years. 
Few  were  admitted  below  the  age  of 
12.  Now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  ad- 
mit pupils  of  five  years.  The  desir- 
ability of  beginning  oral  instruction  as 
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early  as  possible  accounts  for  this  and 
it  has  made  possible  extension  of  the 
course  of  study. 

Our  own  State  School  at  Council 
Bluffs  has  made  a  marked  advance  in 
this  particular.  With  the  recent  ad- 
dition of  three  years  to  the  course,  a 
High  School  has  been  established  with 
a  curriculum  adapted  from  the  state 
High  School  course.  The  same  re- 
quirements for  graduation  are  en- 
forced. 

Iowa  is  the  only  state  school  in  the 
country  that  has  raised  its  standard  to 
this  extent. 

Fifth:  Changes  in  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

Whereas  the  original  schools  em- 
ployed manual  methods  exclusively,, 
all  schools  now  employ  the  oral  meth- 
od. Some  are  exclusively  oral.  But 
it  is  too  clearly  manifest  that  not  all 
deaf  children  can  be  taught  to  speak 
and  read  the  lips.  With  a  certain 
number,  special  methods  must  be  used 
and  in  ail  state  schools,  at  least,  the 
principle  is  followed,  "to  fit  the  meth- 
od  to  the  child." 

Unfortunately,  there  are  adherents 
of  the  oral  method  that  make  exag- 
gerated  claims  that  have  not  been 
borne  out  by  results.  The  effect  is  to 
deceive  parents  with  false  hopes. 
Many  oralists  promise  what  they  can- 
not deliver. 

There  is  good  in  the  oral  method 
and  about  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
children  now  in  schools  are  taught  by 
this  method.  Much  criticism  of  oral- 
ism  from  the  adult  deaf  arises  from  a 
lack  of  sufficient  understanding  of 
just  what  the  oral  method  means. 

The  primary  object  of  any  school 
should  be,  and  generally  is,  to  educate 
the  child — any  method  for  good 
results. 
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Sixth:  The  growth  of  day  schools. 

It  has  been  inevitable  that  when 
parents  found  it  was  possible  to  col- 
lect a  sufficient  number  of  deaf  chil- 
dren in  the  larger  centers  of  popula- 
tion to  form  a  class  in  the  public 
school,  that  they  should  demand  such 
provision  be  made.  Their  number 
has  grown  rapidly.  There  are  over 
100  now  in  existence. 

Their  disadvantages  are  two:  the 
small  number  of  pupils  makes  clas- 
sification difficult;  the  lack  of  indus- 
trial training,  which  the  state  schools 
supply. 

However,  they  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  general  scheme  m  the  education 
of  the  deaf. 

Seventh:  Vocational  training. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  early  recog- 
nized the  need  of  industrial  training. 
Constant  advancement  in  this  phase  of 
education  is  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  modern  industrial 
systems.  Machinery  must  be  provided 
and  methods  constantly  improved. 

The  deaf  are  finding  it  harder  and 
harder  to  meet  competition  and  must 
be  correspondingly   better  prepared. 

Eighth:    Physical  training. 

Few  schools  are  now  without  a  gym- 
nasium. Teams  of  players  in  all  sports 
are  maintained  and  contests  with 
teams  from  hearing  schools  are  held 
in  which  the  deaf  teams  play  on  equal 
terms  with  their  hearing  competitors. 

Ninth:    The  hard  of  hearing. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  examina- 
tion that  frequently  children  in  the 
public  schools  make  a  poor  showing, 
not  because  of  retarded  mentality,  but 
because  of  impaired  hearing.  Since 
ihis  has  been  recognized,  special  clas- 
ses for  these  pupils  have  been  organ- 
ized in  the  public  schools.  Where  no 
such  provision  is  possible,  isolated 
cases  are  sent  to  the  State  School. 
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In  conclusion,  summing  up  a  com- 
parison between  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, the  deaf  child  of  today  enjoys 
advantages  never  dreamed  of  when  the 
first  school  was  started  at  Hartford. 
Provision  is  made  for  his  education 
that  is  no  wise  behind  that  made  for 
his  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  has  greater  disadvantages  to  over- 
come and  his  accomplishment  may 
often  fall  behind  that  of  the  hearing 
child,  but  with  constant  advancement 
in  methods  and  ways  and  means,  let 
us  hope  the  day  of  equality  is  not  far 
away. 

The  graduate  of  today  fills  a  much 
larger  field  of  industry  than  did  his 
predecessors.  Higher  education  has 
opened  professions  to  him  formerly 
denied.  The  late  Dr.  Gillett,  investiga- 
ting the  subject,  found  the  deaf  en- 
gaged in  300  different  occupations. 

The  number  of  highly  educated 
men  and  women  far  exceeds  that  of 
50,  25  and  even  10  years  ago. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  let  me 
mention  provision  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  adult  deaf.  Led  by  the 
Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Episcopal- 
ians, all  denominations  provide  minis- 
ters serving  the  deaf.  Except  in  the 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  Churches,  the 
majority  of  the  spiritual  leaders  are 
deaf  ministers,  duly  ordained. 

Certainly  when  we  look  back,  view 
the  present  and  look  forward  to  the 
future,  there  is  nothing  but  an  opti- 
mistic picture  to  be  seen. 

Our  share  in  the  work  is  to  leave 
the  question  of  methods  to  the  judg- 
ment of  those  familiar  with  them  and 
give  the  management  our  united  sup- 
port. 

This  present  generation  is  fortunate 
in  having  all  the  advantages  present 
opportunities  offer. 
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MISS  COSDER'S  CLASS 

SILVER 

Slowly,  silently,  now  the  moon 
Walks  the  night  in  her  silver  shoon; 
This  way,  and  that,  she  peers  and  sees 
Silver   fruit   upon    silver  trees; 
One  by  one  the  casements  catch 
Her  beams  beneath   the   silvery  thatch; 
Couched  in  his  kennel,  like  a  log, 
With  paws  of  silver  sleeps  the  dog; 
From    their    shadowy    cote    the    white  breasts 
peep 

Of  doves  in  a  silver-feathered  sleep; 
A   harvest   mouse   goes   scampering  by, 
With  silver  claws,  and  a  silver  eye; 
And  moveless  fish  in  the  water  gleam. 
By  silver  reeds  in  a  silver  stream. 

Walter   De  la  Mare. 

THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been 
studying  the  negro  problem  in  our  Sociology 
class.  I'his  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  in 
the  book,  and  it  brought  to  light  many  things 
about  the  negro  and  slavery  which  we  had 
never  thought  of  before.  There  were  many 
effects  that  slavery  had  upon  the  negro  that 
were  interesting  to  consider.  Some  were  to 
his  advantage  while  others  were  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. A  contrast  was  made  between  the  negro 
of  the  south  and  the  negro  of  the  north,  and 
although  they  appear  very  much  the  same 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  attitudes 
and  behavior. 

In  a  test  which  was  given  when  the  chapter 
was  finished,  each  pupil  was  given  a  difference 
subject  to  write  on.  Everett  Cummings  wrote 
a  paper  on  "The  Negro  Jn  the  North,  versus 
the  "Negro  in  the  South,"  and  I  wrote  one 
on   "The  Effect  of  Slavery  on  the  Negro.". 

Nels  Elmose. 

SPRING   IS  COMING 

For  the  last  week  we  have  been  enjoynig 
spring  weather  to  which  everyone  looks  for- 
ward, after  we  have  had  plenty  of  snow.  The 
papers  have  said  that  the  warmest  weather 
that  same  date  in  many  years  was  on  Saturday, 
which  we  have  had  on  record  in  February  on 
February  twenty-  seventh.  On  that  day  the 
thermometer  registered  sixty  above,  and  in 
Miles   City   it   registered   seventy  above. 

When  the  weather  gets  that  warm  it  is  time 
for  everyone  to  get  outside  and  enjoy  the 
nice  days.  It  will  only  be  a  short  time  until 
the  warm  days  will  be  here.  The  boys  will 
be  making  willow  whistles,  and  the  girls  will 


be  picking  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  all 
outdoors  will  smell  like  spring.  These  are  the 
things  that  will  make  us  all  get  outside  and 
enjoy   ourselves. — Marshall  Brondum. 


Study  of  Lives  and  Works  of  Inventors. 

In  our  works  in  General  Science  for  the 
latter  half  of  this  year  we  are  setting  aside 
the  last  day  of  the  school  week,  Friday,  to 
study  the  lives  and  works  of  men  who  made 
very  basic  inventions,  such  as  Guttenburg,  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  printing,  James  Watt, 
the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  and  Galileo, 
the  inventor  of  the  telescope. 

If  we  step  to  think  of  the  many  books,, 
daily  newspapers,  the  magazines  and  other 
printed  matter  that  we  read  from  day  to  day 
it  will  not  take  us  long  to  realize  just  how 
basic  an  invention  the  art  of  printing  actually 
is.  This  art  was  discovered  by  a  native  of 
what  is  now  Germany,  who  was  born  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  name 
was  Guttenburg.  It  took  patience  and  a  will 
to  go  on  and  overcome  many  obstacles  which, 
lay  in  his  path,  and  Guttenburg  proved  to  be 
just  the  man  to  do  it.  He  was  a  jewel  polisher, 
but  gave  up  that  trade  so  that  he  might  throw 
himself  into  the  work  of  developing  his  new 
art,   and  inventing  and   improving  his  press. 

He  got  the  idea  of  printing  by  examining 
a  playing  card  which  was  marked  by  a  block 
of  \70od  on  which  the  picture  was  cut.  He 
first  made  a  picture  of  St.  Christopher,  then; 
decided  to  print  books.  He  took  a  block  of 
wood,  cut  every  letter  of  a  page  upon  it,, 
and  although  it  took  much  skill  and  patiencev 
he  managed  to  print  a  couple  of  books  in 
this  manner.  While  in  the  act  of  printing  the 
Bible  he  made  a  mistakes  and  spoiled  a  whole 
page  so  that  gave  him  another  idea.  He  cut 
every  letter  into  separate  pieces,  and  after 
many  experiments,  rigged  up  something  like 
a  press.  It  was  found  that  the  tin  wore  the 
wood  rapidly,  so  that  a  soft  metal  was  used. 

Since  there  were  no  patent  laws  or  anything 
to  protect  an  inventor  during  that  age  as  there 
are  today,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep 
his  new  art  very  secret.  In  order  to  carry  on 
his  work  properly,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  some  help  from  others.  His  helpers 
would  grow  discouraged  and  grumble,  and 
once  when  one  died  his  brother  wished  to 
take  his  place.  Guttenburg  refused  to  allow 
him,  and  then  he  had  to  go  to  court  which 
cost  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  decision 
was  in  Guttenburg's  favor  but  by  this  time 
the  people  were  so  curious  he  had  to  move 
to  another  city  to  carry  on  his  work.  His 
helpers  there  also  in  time  grew  jealous,  and 
one  of  them  who  had  lent  him  some  money 
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demanded  it  paid  back  in  thirty  days.  Gut- 
tenburg  was  unable  to  pay  and  so  he  had 
to  go  to  court  again.  This  time  the  decision 
was  not  in  his  favor,  and  then  he  became 
very  discouraged  for  now  his  secret  had  been 
found  out  by  his  helpers  and  he  was  out  of 
the  business  Several  printing  shops  were 
estabhshed  in  the  different  towns  and  cities 
of  Europe,  and  a  Httle  later  his  helpers  realized 
that  it  was  he  who  had  discovered  the  art. 
and  made  it  known  to  the  world.  He  spent 
much  of  the  rest  of  his  life  traveling  in 
different  courts  where  he  was  favorably 
received  while  he  did  a  little  printing.  His 
wife  aided  him  a  lot  by  giving  him  much 
encouragement. 

There  have  been  many  improvements  made 
upon  printing  presses  since  his  day,  but  he 
is  considered  the  discoverer  of  the  art. 

Everett  Cummings. 

OUR  HOLIDAY 

Last  Monday,  February  twenty-second,  we 
were  given  a  holiday  in  honor  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday.  There  was  to  be  a  program 
that  morning  in  commemoration  of  Washing- 
ton's and  Lincoln's  birthdays,  but  as  many 
of  the  children  were  sick  it  had  to  be  given 
up.  We  were  glad  to  have  the  holiday 
for  it  made  a  sort  of  break  in  our  work 
and  it  was  a  welcome  change.  The  day  was 
spent  in  listening  to  the  radio  for  the  most 
part  and  in  the  various  amusements  which  we 
could  think  of.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a  program  down  town  in  honor  of  Washing- 
ton. The  party  which  we  usually  have  on 
Washington's  birthday  was  postponed  until  Feb- 
luary    twenty-seventh. — Kenneth  Ricketts. 

MOONRISE 

When  day   is  done  and  cares  are  o'er. 

And  hours  of  rest  are  mine  once  more, 
I  sit  all  alone  in  the  twilight  still 

Watching  the  moon  rise  over  the  hill; 
It    slowly    and    silently    rises    on  high 

Like  a  big  yellow  ball  afloat  in  the  sky; 
Higher  and   higher  it  moves  from  the  earth 

Till  i'  looks  down  upon  us  as  if  laughing 
in  mirth; 

At  last  with  the  dawn  it  fades  slowly  away. 
Giving  the  world  to  the  sun  for  a  day; 

And  then  in  the  twilight,  as  I  sit  all  alone. 
Over  the  hill  will  again  come  the  moon. 

Alma  Jensen. 

THE  PARTY 

Last  Saturday  evening,  February  twenty- 
seventh,  we  had  our  George  WasJiington's 
birthday  dance.  We  generally  have  some 
games  and  some  refreshments  after  we  arrive, 
but  this  time  we  had  no  games  and  did  not 
have  our  refreshments  until  about  ten-thirty. 
The  little  children  had  their  party  in  the 
afternoon.  We  had  a  program  dance  this 
time.  The  programs  were  little  booklets  con- 
taining the  numbers  and  names  of  the  dances. 


We  wrote  our  names,  or  the  names  of  the 
ones  with  whom  we  were  going  to  dance  in 
the  booklets,  so  that  we  could  remember  our 
partners. 

We  had  several  different  kinds  of  dances: 
"The  Cherry  Dance,"  "The  Virginia  Reel," 
"The  Cinderella  Dance,"  and  "The  Circle 
Two  Step,  or  John  Paul  Jones."  In  the 
"Cherry  Dance"  there  were  two  small  trees 
placed  at  either  end  of  the  gym.  On  these 
trees  were  hanging  gum  drops  with  a  wire 
for  a  stem  and  a  number  fastened  to  each 
one.  Numbers  to  match  were  on  the  trees 
so  the  boys  chose  from  one  and  the  girls 
from  the  other.  Those  who  got  the  same 
numbers  danced  with  each  other.  In  "The 
Cinderella  Dance"  each  girl  took  off  a  shoe 
and  these  were  placed  in  a  bag.  Then  the  boys 
chose  shoes.  The  boy  who  got  the  shoe  that 
fitted  some  certain  girl  won  her  as  a  partner. 
The  "Virginia  Reel"  is  an  old  dance  that 
was  danced  long  ago,  and  the  "John  Paul 
Jones"  is  a  favorite  dance  of  the  deaf.  We 
had  other  dances  also,  but  these  were  the 
specials. 

Refreshments  were  served  around  ten-thirty, 
and  we  danced  until  about  midnight.  This 
'vas  a  different  kind  of  dance  from  what  we 
have  ever  had  here  before.  Of  course  we 
have  had  program  dances,  but  they  were  not 
arranged  quite  like  this  one. 

David  Mainwaring. 
On  Valentine's  Day  we  had  a  box.     I  got 
some   valentines.       I    got    a    valentine  from 
home,  and  I   received  six  of  them   from  my 
friends.     Miss  Reeves  gave  me  one. 

After  we  got  our  valentines.  Miss  Corder 
gave  us  caramel  suckers.  We  set  our  box  by 
the  door,  so  anyone  could  drop  in  valentines. 

Wayne  Bassett 

We  had  prepared  to  give  a  patriotic  program 
on  Lincoln's  birthday,  February  twelfth,  but 
so  many  were  sick  we  had  to  postpone  it. 
Then  we  planned  to  give  it  on  Washington's 
birthday,  February  twenty-second,  but  there 
were  still  more  children  sick.  We  were  sorry 
that  we  had  to  give  it  up. — Dagny  Johnson. 

Last  v/eek  there  were  seventeen  girls  sick 
at  one  time.  The  deaf  girls  who  were  sick 
were  moved  down  to  the  blind  girls'  dormi- 
tory. The  blind  .girls  that  were  not  sick,  were 
moved  to  the  little  deaf  girls'  dormitory.  A 
nurse  came  to  take  care  of  us  while  we  were 
sick.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Fulmer.  She  was 
nice  to  us.  I  got  sick  Monday.  I  am  well 
now,  and  am  back  in  school. — Doris  Fleming. 

Many  birds  are  coming  I  saw  a  chick-a-dee 
this  morning.  It  is  very  pleasant  outside. 
The  snow  is  going  away  now.  There  is 
just  a  little  snow  in  the  hills.  It  will  not  be 
very  long  until  the  flowers  will  be  blooming. 

Gertie  Fleming. 

About   a   week   before   Valentine's    Day  we 
had  a  valentine  box  in  Miss  Corder's  school 
(Continued  on  Page  Fourteen) 
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Repeatedly  from  time  to  time  there 
has  been  expressed  in  the  papers  pub- 
lished at  the  schools  for  the  deaf  the 
idea  that  there  should  be  a  summer 
school  that  should  do  for  the  deaf 
teachers  of  the  deaf  the  same  work 
that  the  Association  summer  school 
and  the  one  conducted  by  Central  In- 
stitute has  been  doing  for  hearing 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  So  insistant  has 
this  apparent  demand  become  that  the 
faculty  of  the  college  at  Washington 
has  arranged  for  a  short  summer  ses- 
sion of  four  weeks,  beginning  June  20, 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Gailaudet  Alumni  As- 
sociation, provided  enough  teachers 
shall  enroll  to  make  the  holding  of  the 
school  at  all  feasible.  Early  enroll- 
ment is  desired. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  deaf  teachers. 
An  excellent  course  has  been  arranged 
and  the  committee  on  Certification  of 
the  Conference  of  Executives  of  A- 
merican  Schools  for  the  Deaf  has 
agreed  to  accept  it  toward  a  certificate. 

The  faculty  includes  not  only  sev- 


eral  prominent  members  of  the  col- 
lege faculty  such  as  Professor  Fusfeld 
but  also  such  men  as  Mr.  Barton 
Sensenig  of  the  Mount  Airy  school, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Buchanan  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Texas  school. 

The  tuition  will  be  one  hundred 
dollars,  which  will  include  board, 
room,  laundry,  registration  and  grad- 
uation fees  as  well  as  instruction.  No 
doubt,  very  special  rates  will  be  made 
to  Washington  by  the  railroads  this 
bi-centennial  year,  so  that  no  better 
opportunity  will  ever  come  for  the 
deaf  teachers  to  demonstrate  and  put 
into  practice  their  desire  for  self  im- 
provem.ent.  We  trust  that  the  deaf 
teachers  will  take  aavantage  of  this 
opportunity  and  tax  the  college  facili- 
ties to  the  utmost. — T. 


It  is  announced  that  Isaac  B.  Gard- 
ner, Superintendent  of  the  Fanwood, 
N.  Y.  school  has  been  compelled  to 
resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr. 
Gardner  began  his  work  for  the  deaf 
in  the  Fanwood  school.  Later  he  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas 
school.  In  191 7,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
E.  H.  Currier,  he  returned  to  the 
Fanwood  school  as  Superintendent. 
His  retirement  is  a  loss  to  the  school. 

T. 


The  Utah  school  is  trying  out  the 
six  day  a  week  school  plan.  By  this 
plan  they  hope  to  shorten  the  school 
year  three  weeks  this  year  and  still 
more  next  year.  This  is  done  for  pur- 
poses of  economy.  We  shall  await 
Mr.  Driggs'  report  with  interest. — T. 
 0  

Recently  a  write-up  in  the  Colorado 
State  School  paper,  regarding  a  totally 
blind  wrestler,  attracted  our  notice. 
Wrestling  seems  to  be  a  common 
sport  to  sightless  persons,  a  former 
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student  of  ours,  and  at  present  one  of 
our  teachers,  who  is  totally  blind  also 
declares  wrestling  to  be  his  first  love. 

This  former  student  in  his  senior 
year  at  the  Montana  State  University 
won  the  heavy  weight  wrestling  cham- 
pionship title,  which  gave  to  a  blind 
individual  the  wrestling  crown  of  that 
campus. 

At  that  time  this  former  student 
weighed  215  and  has  now  added  on 
ten  or  ffiteen  more  pounds.  His 
style  of  wrestling  differed  not  at  all 
from  his  sighted  associates.  Upon  en- 
tering the  ring  he  would  grapple  with 
his  opponent,  who  would  usually  take 
a  holt  on  him.  Tearing  out  of  the 
holt,  this  former  student  of  ours,  usu- 
ally made  short  work  of  his  man.  In 
the  public  match  in  which  he  v/on  the 
crown  it  took  him  two  and  one  half 
minutes  to  throw  his  man.  Here  it 
was  the  same  as  in  other  matches. 
After  brief  grappling  the  opponent 
slipped  a  headlock  on  the  blind  wrest- 
ler, throwing  the  latter  to  his  knees, 
rhose  who  did  not  know  the  blind 
student  began  feeling  sorry  for  him, 
and  a  tender  hearted  co-ed  pleaded, 
"Ah,  don't  break  his  neck."  Suddenly, 
the  opponent's  shoe  soles  were"  turned 
heaven  ward,  and  a  body  slamb  had 
been  executed,  the  recipient  having 
two  good  eyes,  while  the  doner  was 
blind. 

In  the  preliminary  selecting  of 
wrestlers  for  the  tournament,  our 
former  student,  after  having  defeated 
three  other  heavy  weights,  met  a  big 
powerful  fellow  whose  brawn  had  been 
tested  and  not  found  lacking  and  who, 
since  then  has  become  one  of  Mon- 
tana's best  football  players.  Finding 
his  flying  tackles  to  meet  only  with  the 
corner  ol"  a  stubborn  shoulder,  this  big 
fellow  became  somewhat  rattled.  He 
snatched   a   headlock   on   the  blind 
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wrestler  which,  unknown  to  him,  slip- 
ped into  a  strangling  hold.  His  op- 
ponent slapped  him  upon  the  back 
which  should  have  told  that  choking 
was  taking  place,  but  the  big  fellow's 
heart  was  in  his  hold  and  he  did  not 
realize  the  meaning  of  the  signal. 
Down  went  the  blind  wrestler  in  a 
heap,  out  cold,  to  use  the  phraseology 
of  the  ring.  In  a  couple  minutes  he 
was  brought  around  and  the  match 
no  sooner  was  assumed  than  there  was 
a  flash  of  flying  feet  and  the  sight- 
less v/restler  landed  on  top  and  stayed 
there  for  the  required  number  of 
seconds. 

Our  worthy  teacher  now  sometimes 
sighs  regretfully  that  there  is  nothing 
about  Boulder  sufficiently  large  en- 
ough for  him  to  wrestle.  A  former 
companion  of  the  Montana  Univer- 
sity campus  has  suggested  to  him  that 
he  try  a  range  pony  and  see  if  it 
would  serve  his  purpose. 

 0  

President  Defends  Education 

President  Hoover's  closing  message 
to  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, consisting  largely  of  superintend- 
ents, principals  and  teachers  who  gath- 
ered in  Washington  a  few  days  ago, 
expresses,  in  a  few  words,  the  opinion 
of  practically  every  school  man  worthy 
of  the  position  he  holds.  This  opinion, 
that  when  the  appropriation  for  school 
purposes  is  cut  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  system  is  degraded  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  President's  state- 
ment follows: 

''The  very  first  obligation  upon  the 
national  resources  is  the  undiminished 
financial  support  of  the  public  schools. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  ground  in 
education.  That  is  neither  economy 
nor  good  government." — The  West 
Viiginia  Tablet. 
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By  Mrs.  C.  Altop 

Oh,  Boy!  We  sure  have  lots  of 
snow  in  Boulder  and  enough  to  last 
all  summer  if  it  stays  cold. 

On  March  12,  Roy  Tuggle  enter- 
tained three  tables  of  bridge  in  the 
parlor  of  the  State  School.  First 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Kemp 
and  Mr.  Altop  and  consolations  were 
received  by  Miss  Mattson  of  Helena 
and  Dr.  Griffin.  Those  present  were: 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
r.  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Altop,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  V.  Kemp,  Miss  Montana 
Kemp,  Miss  M.  Bubnash,  Miss  Lily 
Mattson,  Mr.  A.  O'Donnell  and  Mrs. 
Len.  McKinney  of  Helena. 

Mr.  Arthur  O'Donnell  spent  a  short 
vacation  in  Spokane,  Washington  dur- 
ing Washington's  birthday  and  Miss 
Mattson  was  in  Great  Falls  visiting  her 
friends. 

Misses  Helen  and  Adela  Chinadle, 
former  pupils  of  our  school,  are  tak- 
ing a  course  in  Beauty  Culture  and 
hope  to  get  good  jobs  some  day.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  they  are  doing 
very  well  in  their  courses. 

Mrs.  L  .McKinney  of  Helena  spent 
the  week-end  at  the  school.  She  was 
a  graduate  of  our  school  in  1927. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop,  Mr.  Fred  Low, 
Misses  Sturdevant  and  Kemp  were 
shoppers  in  Helena  Saturday  after- 
noon, March  12. 

The  reporter  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Fred  Emmons  nee  Anna  Smith 
who  used  to  work  at  the  school  here. 
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They  are  now  living  in  Everett,  Wash- 
ington and  seem  to  be  doing  well. 

Miss  Freda  Wessell  was  hostess  to 
the  bridge  club  in  the  parlor  of  the 
school  on  March  9.  High  score  was 
made  by  Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  and 
low  score  by  Mrs.  Earl  Watts.  After 
an  evening  of  bridge,  delicious  re- 
freshments were  served - 

Mrs.  Edna  Merk  spent  the  week- 
end visiting  her  family  in  Whitehall 
two  weeks  ago. 

Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens  was  a  week-end 
visitor  in  Helena  last  week. 

Mrs.  M.  McCarthy  was  called  to 
her  home  in  North  Dakota  on  account 
of  her  husband's  death.  She  has  our 
sincere  sympathy. 

Miss  Anna  Murphy  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  delightful  surprise  party  on 
March  1  5  in  the  parlor  of  the  school 
in  celebration  of  her  birthday.  Cards 
were  the  diversion  of  the  evening,  after 
which  dainty  refreshments  were 
served.  High  score  prize  was  received 
by  Miss  Hilda  Miller  and  low  score 
prize  by  Mr.  C.  Altop.  Miss  Murphy 
was  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  gift. 
The  guests  included  Miss  Murphy, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aspengren  of  Boulder,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  Watts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Low, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  V.  Kemp,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  Altop,  Misses  Anna 
Serumgard,  M.  Sturdevant,  Hilda 
Miller  and  Mary  Bubnash. 

 — 0  

Convention  at  Boulder,  Sept.  1  to  4, 

Cards  asking  if  you  are  coming  or 
not  will  be  mailed  August  1.  Please 
answer  promptly  or  before  August  15. 
Otherwise  we  will  know  you  are  not 
coming.  Write  to  Archie  Randies, 
Secretary,  Missoula,  Mont.,  Route  3. 
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MISS  SERUMGARD'S  CLASS 

We  had  no  pictures  on  the  shelf  yesterday. 
Edna  and  I  played  in  our  bedroom. 

I  serve  in  the  dining  room  this  week.  Miss 
Serumgard  got  a  letter  from  his  sister  this 
morning. 

We  shall  come  to  school  tomorrow  after- 
noon. Cyrena  Ingram. 

Miss  Serumgard  and  Miss  Murphy  went  to 
town    yesterday     afternoon.    Miss  Serumgard 
bought   rolls  and   strawberry  jam.     Tom  and 
I  played  jacks.         I  won. 
My  bed-room  was  cold  last  night.  The  floor 
was  cold   this  morning. 

We  ate  French  toast  and  honey  for 
breakfast    this    morning. — Rea  Davis. 

Bobby  and  Donald  played  jacks  yesterday 
afternoon.  Bobby  made  ninety-nine.  Donald 
made  ninety-  eight.  Bobby  won.  Floyd  and 
Fred  played  jacks.  Fred  won.  Then  Arthur 
got  one  hundred.  Dale  got  one  hundred,  too. 
Tommy  got  ninety-  six.  Dale  and  Arthur 
were  smart. 

We  had  pineapple  and  buns  for  supper 
last  night.  They  were  good. 

We  shall  have  pie  tomorrow  for  dinner. 
Perhaps,  it  will  be  pumpkin  pie — Tom  Berg. 

Floyd  and  I  played  cards  yesterday  after- 
noon. Then  we  played  jacks.  I  won. 
Edward  and  I  played  marbles.     Edward  won. 

Fred  Lavoie. 

Clarice  and  Katie  played  cards  yesterday 
afternoon.  Katie  threw  some  stockings  into 
a  basket. 

We  ate  French  toast  and  honey  this 
morning. 

We  little  girls  will  go  to  town  tomorrw 
afternoon  .1  shall  buy  some  Easter  candy  and 
nuts. 

Next   Friday   will   be   my  birthday. 

Edith  Johnson. 

Fred,  Floyd  and  I  played  cards  yesterday. 
Floyd  won.  Then  Fred  gave  me  the  cards. 
Richard's,  Don's,  Fred's,  Tom's,  Johns, 
Buddy's,  Rca's  and  my  bed-room  was  cold  last 
night. 

Don,  Tom  Mitchell,  Glenn  and  I  played 
jacks  this  morning.  Buddy,  Edward  and 
Arthur  talked. — Tommy  Bailey. 

We  went  to  the  gym  last  Tuesday  night. 
The    big    girls    played  basketball. 

Adeie.    Mercedes   and    Annie   jumped  rope 
yesterday  afternoon.     I  played  cards. 
Cyrena    and    Bertha    darned    some  stockings. 

Bertha  was  sick  last  night. — Gladys  Henry. 


We  went  to  a  party  in  the  gym  last  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  smaller  girls  and  boys  played 
games  with  Mrs.  Watts.  The  big  boys  and 
girls  shot  bows  and  arrows.  Tom  broke  a  bow. 
I  got  ten.  Tommy  won.  Mr.  Altop  passed 
balloons  in  a  small  bowl.  We  took  out  purple, 
red,  orange,  yellow  and  green  balloon  from 
the  bowl.  We  made  a  circle.  |  Other  boys  and 
girls  got  into  the  circle.  We  threw  two  basket- 
balls at  the  boys'  and  girl's  legs.  We  lined 
up.  We  took  candies  from  a  small  cherry  tree. 
We  went  downstairs  to  the  dining-room.  Tom, 
Floyd,  Eugene,  James  and  Richard  served  ice- 
cream and  cookies  to  us.  We  had  lots  of  fun 
at  the  party. 

We  went  for  a  walk  with  Miss  Serumgard 
yesterday  afternoon.  We  went  to  the  F.  M. 
We  saw  a  lynx  cat. — Clarice  Petrick. 

Evelyn  was  sick.  She  had  the  flu.  She 
did  not  come  to  school  for  many  days.  This 
afternoon  she  came.  We  were  surprised.  We 
were  happy  to  see  her. — Anne  Serumgard. 

Tom  M.,  Glenn,  Eddie  and  I  played  with 
Eddie's  marbles  last  Friday. 

The  little  boys  went  to  town  last  Saturday 
morning.  I  bought  some  cracker-jacks  and 
some  candy.    I  gave  Buddy  some  candy. 

The  boys  went  for  a  walk  with  Mr.  Watts 
yesterday.  We  saw  a  black  colt.  The  big 
boys  bought  some  candy. — Bobby  Guerre. 


MISS  MURPHY'S  CLASS 

I  went  to  the  shoe-shop  Friday  afternoon. 
I  put  my  shoes  on  the  table.  Willard  fixed 
them. 

Mr.  Taylor  gave  a  blotter  to  Miss  Murphy 
this  morning.    She  put  it  on  the  table. 

Miss  Wessell  showed  Miss  Murphy  a  picture 
of  the  old  school  for  the  deaf  this  morning. 
She  looked  at  it.    She  showed  it  to  us. 

Arthur  Sylvester. 

The  big  boys  went  to  the  gym  last  Saturday. 
They  decorated  the  gym.  Mr.  Altop  and  Mrs. 
Watts  made  a  large  shield.  They  put  it  in 
the  corner  of  the  gym.  The  little  boys  and 
girls  went  to  the  party  in  the  afternoon.  The 
big  boys  and  girls  went  to  the  party  at  night. 
We  danced.  We  picked  cherries  off  a  cherry 
tree.  We  had  cookies  and  ice  cream  I  helped 
pass  the  ice  cream  and  cookies.  I  had  a  good 
t-ma  at  the  party. — John  Savage. 

We  went  for  a  walk  with  Miss  Sermgard 
yesterday  afternoon.  We  saw  a  lynx  cat.  It 
was  big.  It  was  mad.  Then  we  went  to  town 
and  some  of  the  girls  bought  candy. 
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Neva  received  a  letter  from  her  mother 
yesterday. 

\X''e  had  no  ice  cream  for  dinner  yesterday. 

Helen  Nash  is  sick  this  morning.  She  cried. 
The  nurse  took  her  to  the  hospital. — Barbara 
Riedinger. 

We  had  the  Washington  party  day  before 
yesterday.  The  little  boys  and  girls  went  to 
the  party  in  the  afternoon.  The  medium  size 
children  played  with  bow  and  arrows.  We  had 
a  basketball  relay  and  another  game.  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  it  The  small  children  threw 
a  bean  bag  into  a  circle.  They  had  a  basket- 
ball relay,  too.  Mrs.  Watts  gave  us  balloons. 
We  lined  up  and  picked  candy  cherries  off  a 
tree  I  pickle  a  purple  cherry.  Then  we  went 
downstairs.  We  had  ice  cream  and  star  cookies. 

Annie  Kombol. 


Clarice  Patrick  received  a  letter  from  her 
friend.  She  told  her  that  her  grandfather 
v/as  dead     She  was  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Helen  Nash  was  very  glad  to  get  a  package 
from  her  home. 

The  small  girls  like   to  play  with  marbles. 

Florence  DriscoH's  mother  came  to  see  her 
last  month.  She  was  very  glad  to  see  her 
again. 

Edith  Johnson  received  two  packages  on 
her  birthday  March  11.  She  brought  a  cake 
to  her  school. 

Mercedes  Mayberry's  friend  came  to  see  her 
last  night  March  16. 


Miss  Miller  painted  a  picture  of  Roy  last 
night.  She  showed  it  to  Mrs  Low.  It  is  pretty. 
Roy's  face  was  pink.  His  tie  was  blue  and  white. 

We  went  to  the  gym  last  night.  The  deaf 
girls  played  basketball  with  the  town  girls.  The 
town  girls  won  22  to  7.  The  dea/  boys 
played  basketball  with  the  town  boys.  The 
deaf   boys   won    19    to    8. — Richard  Mullins. 

Today  is  Wednesday.  The  wind  is  blowing 
hard.  It  is  snowing. 

I  went  to  the  hospital  yesterday  afternoon. 
Miss  Adams  put  some  salve  under  my  arm. 
I  have  a  boil.  It  is  better  now.  I  have  to  go 
to   the   hospital   this  afternoon. 

My  sister's  birthday  will  be  March  5th. 
Her  name  is  Ruth.  Another  sister's  birthday 
will  be  March  30th.  Her  name  is  Maudie. 
They  will  have  a  party  at  home.  They  will 
be    happy. — Neva  Jimison. 

It   snowed   all   day.    It   is  cold. 

Fred,  Tommy  Bailey,  Tom  Berg,  Buddy  and 
I  have  rubber  bands.  We  shot  paper-wads 
at  Willard.  They  hurt  him.  He  ran  away. 
We   laughed  at   him. — Leonard  Mount. 

We  shall  help  Miss  Alguire  this  afternoon. 
We    shall    bathe    the    little  boys. 

Edward  and  I  played  marbles  this  afternoon. 
He  won.     I  like  to  play  marbles. 

Miss  Murphy  put  some  Easter  pictures  on 
the  wall  at  noon. 

Maybe  we  shall  go  for  a  walk  with  Miss 
Murphy    Thursday    afternoon. — Dale  Glasser. 


LOCAL  NEWS 

Laura  Manza,  Girl's  Reporter 

Dorothy  Saffell  received  a  letter  from  her 
home  saying  that  her  friend  had  an  operation 
for  appendicitis.  She  was  very  surprised  to 
hear  it. 


Evelyn  Higdem  was  sick  in  the  hospital  for 
a  long  time.    She  is  better  now. 

Mrs.  Minnie  McKinney  who  was  a  student 
of  this  school  some  time  ago  was  here  visiting 
last   Sunday   March  13. 

Mary  Bubnash  who  was  in  Helena  some 
time  ago  visited  Mrs.  Helen  Johnson  Chivers 
a  former  student  of  this  school.  She  said 
Helen  has  a  very  cute  baby  girl. 

Mona  Frazier  has  a  very  beautiful  dress, 
which  her  mother  sent  her.    She  is  proud  of  it. 

Bertha  Noyd  will  go  home  at  Easter  because 
she  has  been  sick  all  the  time.  She  may 
not    come    back    for    school    until    next  fall. 

Maybe  some  of  the  girls  will  go  home  on 
Easter  Day. 

Hildegarde   Wulell   has  a   new  niece. 

Opal  Dickey  will  go  home  in  May,  She 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  her  folks  again. 


LOCAL  NEWS 

Willard    Stickney,   Boys'  Reporter 

Edward  Olson  went  to  Butte  last  Friday,. 
His  birthday  was  on  Friday.  The  boys  were 
going  to  spank  him  before  he  went  but  they 
forgot  all  about  it  and  he  left  before  they 
thought  about  it.  He  bought  some  things 
for  the  deaf  boys.  He  came  back  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Miss  Butler  went  to  Iowa  to  work  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  school.  While 
she  was  on  her  way  to  Iowa  she  was  in  a 
train  wreck.  Three  men  were  killed  but 
none  of  the  passengers  were  injured  but  some 
of  them  had  a  shock. 


Laura  Manza,  the  reporter  went  home  for 
a  week  because  she  was  very  ill. 


Orin  Miles  got  some  funny  papers  from 
home   last  month.       He   enjoyed   looking  at 
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them  and  he  let  some  of  the  big  boys  look 
through  them.       They   enjoyed   them,  too. 

Edward  Baker  got  a  pair  of  brown  pants 
last  month. 

Some  of  the  deaf  boys  went  to  Whitehall 
with  Mr.  Kemp  to  see  the  basketball  game, 
during  the  Southern  Montana  sub-district 
basketball  tournament.  They  enjoyed  their 
trip.  They  were  Doran  Stoltenberg,  Roy 
Tuggle,  Arthur  Thomas,  Joe  Kuzara  and  Ray- 
mond Johnson. 

Lyle  Olsen  was  sick  in  the  hospital  the 
third  week  of  February.    He  is  well  now. 

Billy  Mayer  got  a  package  from  home  on 
the  twentieth  of  February.  He  got  some  candy 
and  gum,  some  apples  and  a  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday  cake.  It  was  a  cherry  cake.  He 
enjoyed  everything  he  got  from  home. 

Paul  Saffell  had  an  operation  on  his  ap- 
pendix on  February  28. 

The  second  team  from  Butte  came  to  play 
with  the  deaf  second  team.  The  Butte  jjoys 
won  the  game  by  31  to  29  They  stayed  here 
over  night  because  they  had  no  lights  for  their 
car. 

Some  of  the  bovs  who  have  skiis  went  fkiing 
last  Saturday.  They  had  a  good  time.  They 
were  Teddy  Ohlson,  John  Street  and  Lyle 
Olsen. 

Doran  Stoltenberg  went  home  last  Friday. 
He  was  glad  to  see  his  parents.  His  parents 
gave  him  some  new  clothes. 

Edwin  Lappin  got  a  package  from  home.  He 
p-ot  rome  cookies  He  liked  them  very  much, 
Edwin's  parents  came  here  to  see  him  March 
6.     He  was  so  happy  to  see  them. 

Tom  Mitchell's  mother  and  father  come 
here  to  see  him  every  two  or  three  weeks.  Thev 
live  in  Boulder 

Orin  Miles  got  a  oackage  from  home.  He 
got  some  candy  for  Easter  He  was  the  first 
boy  to  get  a  package  from  home  for  Easter. 

Charlev  Peck  always  loves  to  shovel  the 
novv'  off  the  sidewalks  and  make  trails  to  the 
shops  for  the  boys  to   go   to  work. 

Raymond  Johnson  is  the  boys'  barber.  He 
earns  money  and  he  likes  the  job. 

Richard  Mullins  went  home  for  the  week- 
end.    He  was  happy  when  he  got  home. 

Eugene  Boggio  is  in  the  big  boys'  dormitory. 

Miss  Alguire  took  the  little  deaf  boys  to 
town  a  week  ago.  Some  of  the  boys  bought 
some  candy  and  some  tablets.  Arthur  Sylvester 
bought  two  tablets  for  Lewis  Howard. 

Roy  Tuggle  gave  a  party  to  all  the  Boulder 
Silent  club  last  Saturday  night. 

All  the  boys  are  feeling  sad  because  this  is 
Roy  Tuggle's  last  school  year  and  we  won't 
see  him  next  year. 


HONOR  ROLL 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH 
Deaf  Department 


Baker,  Edward 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Brandt,  Eunice 
Churchill,  Rose 
Cox,  Ruth 
Connors,  Theresa 
Davis,  Rea 
Dickey,  Opal 
Driscoll,  Florence 
Dyrdahl,  Myrtle 
Dyrdahl,  Donald 
Ehret,  Emil 
Erickscn,  Elma 
Evans,  Buddy 
Farthing,  Johnnie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Fuson,  Norman 
Groves,  Forest 
Guerre,  Bobby 
Henry,  Gladys 
Hendrickson,  G. 
Hem,  Teddy 
Ho  ward,  Lewis 
Higdem,  Evelyn 
Ingram,  Cyrena 
Janich,  Bozo 
Jimison,  Neva 
Johnson,  Edith 
Johnson,  Ray 
Killsnight.  Rose 
Kosanovich,  ho2o 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Kombol,  Annie 
Kowis,  Minnie 
Kuzara,  Joe 
Lappin,  Edwin 
Lavoie,  Fred 
Manza,  Laura 
Mayer,  Billy 
Mayberry,  M. 
McWilliams,   Toh  n 
Miles,  Orin 
Mitchell,  Tom 


A. 


Moe,  Jed 
Murdo,  Adela 
Mutzenberger, 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Katherine 
Nash,  Helen 
O'Brein,  James 
Ohlson,  Teddy 
Olson,  Edward 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Peck,  Charles 
Petek,  Edward 
Petrick,  Clarice 
Pyhtila,  Aini 
Reidinger,  Barbara 
Reinke,  Florence 
Ruddy,  Jack 
Rummell,  Robert 
Sabe,  Julia 
Saffell,  Dorothy 
Saffell,  Paul 
Savage,  John 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Stoltenberg,  Doran 
Street,  Jno 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Vailancourt,  L. 
Wudel,  H. 


Blind  Department 


Bassett,  'Wayne 
Brondum,  M. 
Cummings,  E. 
Elmose,  Nels 
Fleming,  Doris 
Fleming,  Gertrude 
Howard,  Margie 
Jensen,  Lelia 
Jensen,  Alma 
Jensen,  Agnes 
Johnson,  Dagny 


Johnson,  Jimmy 
ivopack,  buddy 
Malone"  Michael 
Mainwaring,  D. 
Matkovic,  Elsie 
Maxwell,  Billy 
McDowell,  F. 
Ricketts,  ^enneth 
Totten,  Harlene 
Wells,  Homer 
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Department  of  the  Deaf 
(Continued   from   Page  Seven) 

room.  It  was  a  large  box  covered  with  red 
heartr.  It  was  decorated  with  a  fan  of  white 
crepe  paper.  It  was  very  pretty,  and  it 
was  about  two-chirds  full.    I  got  ten  valentines. 

Floyd  McDowell. 

On  Washington's  birthday  we  had  a  holi- 
day. I  got  to  ride  cn  a  horse.  I  sat  in 
the  saddle  and  Buddy  sat  behind  me.  It 
was  lots  of  fun.  Buddy  said  it  was  the  first 
time  he  ever  i-^de  on  a  horse.  I  held  on 
to  the  saddle  horn.  We  rode  around  the 
building.  I  would  like  to  have  a  horse  so 
I   cciild    ride   often. — Mike  Maloney. 

We  had  cur  valentine  box  last  Sunday.  I 
got  four  valentines.  There  were  many  pretty 
red  hearts.  Altogether  I  got  fourteen.  I 
think  the  ones  my  mother  sent  me  were  the 
prettiest.  I  got  one  big  valentine  from  home. 
Floyd  gave  me  two,  Doris  gave  me  one,  and 
Billy  gave  me  one.  I  gave  one  to  Miss 
Reeves,  one  to  Miss  Corder  and  one  to  Miss 
Donnelly.  I  gave  Pat  one,  also.  We  pasted 
red    hearts    on    the    ones    we  made 

— Margie  Howard. 

%k  &i 

MISS  REEVES'  CLASS 

We  made  Valentines  this  month.  We  used 
scissors  and  paste.  We  had  a  Valentine  box 
in  our  room.  I  got  some  Valentines  in 
it.  My  mother  sent  me  one  also.  I  sent 
my  mother  a  Valentine  letter. 

Jimmy  Johnson. 

February  the  first.  Miss  Butler  left  and  Miss 
Reeves  came  to  take  her  place.  We  all  like 
her.  She  gave  us  a  Valentine  party.  We  had 
a  nice  time.    She  gave  each  of  us  a  Valentine. 

We  have  been  reading  about  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln  this  month  be- 
cause February  is  their  birth  month. 

Harlene  Totten. 

February  the  twenty  second  was  Washing- 
ton's birthday  so  we  had  a  holiday.  After 
dinner  Pat  told  Nels  Elmose  to  tell  Mike  and 
me  that  he  wanted  to  see  us,  so  Nels  brought 
us  out  to  him.  Then  Pat  asked  us  if  we 
wanted  a  ride  on  the  horse.  Mike  sat  in  the 
saddle  and  I  sat  beside  him.  We  rode  down 
to  the  gate  then  Pat  took  us  off.  That  was  my 
first  time  to  ride  a  horse.  David  ran  back 
to  the  building  with  us  on  his  back,  so  that 
was  my  second  horse  ride. — Buddy  Kopach. 

We  had  a  Valentine  box  in  our  room 
February  the  fourteenth.  We  had  a  good 
time.     I  got  some  valentines. — Agnes  Jensen. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  is  February  the 
twelfth  and  George  Washington's  is  February 
the  twenty  second.  We  have  been  reading 
about  these  men  this  month. 

I    had   a  letter   from   home   last  week  and 


Mother   sent    me   some  money. 

We  had  a  party  Saturday  afternoon.  We 
played  games  and  had  a  lot  of  fun.  We  all 
got  a  balloon     We  had  ice  cream  and  cookies. 

Homer  Wells. 

Valentine  Day  came  this  month  and  I  got 
some  Valentines — Lelia  Jensen. 

February  is  an  interesting  month  because  it 
is  the  birth  month  of  several  great  men.  We 
have  had  lots  of  sunshine  this  m.onth  and  it  has 
been  warm  most  of  the  time.  Pretty  soon  the 
boys  v/ill  be  making  willow  whistles. 

One  of  the  boys  caught  a  wild  cat.  It  sure 
looks  vicious. 

The  school  has  bought  a  Ford  dump  truck. 
Mr.  Kemp  has  a  new  Ford  too.     It  looks  nice. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  party  Saturday, 
night. — Billy  Maxwell. 

My  birthday  is  March  the  fifth  and  I  will 
bo  fifteen  years  old. 

February  the  twenty-  second  is  George  Wash- 
ington s  birthday  and  we  are  going  to  have  a 
party   Saturday   night. — Elsie  Matkovic. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

Miss  Donnelly 

Everett  Cummings  is  studying  "Dream  of 
Love"    (Leibestraume)    by    Franz  Listz. 

Kenneth  Ricketts  is  studying  "Humoreske 
by  Antonin  Dvorak. 

Alma  Jensen  is  working  on  "Narcissus"  by 
Ethelbert  Nevin. 

Flyod  McDowell  is  studying  "Romanic  Sana 
Paroles  '  by  L.  Streabbog. 

Wayne  Bassett  is  studying  "March  of  the 
Shadows.  ' 

In  chorus  we  have  spent  considerable  time 
on  Hymns.  We  have  also  been  singing  many 
old  familiar  songs. 

The  Junior  chorus  have  been  singing  songs, 
from  Churchill — Grindell  Song  Books. 
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SMILE 

Smile! 

T  he  world  si  blue  enough 
Without  you  feeling  blue 
Smile! 

There's  not  half  joy  enough 
Unless  you're  happy  too 
Smile! 

The  sun  is  alw.ays  shining 
And  there's  work  to  do 
Smile! 

This  world  may  not  be  Heaven 
But  then   it's  home  to  me   and  you. 
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The  way  to  make  your  dreams  come  true  is. 
work  them  out  day  by  day. 
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Montam  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Boulder,  Montasia 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio: 

Gov.  John  E.  Erickson,  President 
Hon.  L.  A.  Foot,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Serretary 

Appointed: 

W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 
Mathew  Murray,  Glasgow 
S.  D.  Largent,  Great  Falls 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bpzeman 
A.  O.  GuUidge,  Baker 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
Howard  Toole,  Missoula 
William  Meyer,  Butte 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Howard  Griffin,  A.  B.,  J.  D.,  President 

M.  H.  Parker,  Bouder 

Ben  Wahle,  Boulder 

Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Serretary 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

Howard  Griffin,  A.  B.,  J.  D.,  President 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens,  Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Teacher 

Miss    Mildred    Sturdevant  Teacher 

Miss   Hilda   Miller  Teacher 

Miss   Anna   Serumgard  Teacher 

Miss   Anna   Murphy  Teacher 

Mrs.  Margie  McCarthy   .Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  Watts  Teacher 

Miss  Georgia  Cutshav/  Teacher 

Earl  Watts  Teacher 


Librarian: 

W.  E.  Tavlor.  M.  A. 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp  Director 

Miss  Milderd  Sturdevant  Instructor 


Industrial: 

E.  V.  Kemp  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Lov/  Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop—,  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 


TEACFIERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary: 

Miss  Aetna  F.  Corder,  B.  S—Head  Teacher 

Miss  Elizabeth  Reeves    Teacher 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B  Teacher 

Music: 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.  M   Director 

Industrial : 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B  Teacher  of 

Piano  Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Lola  B.  Moore  Matron 

William    Adams  Storekeeper 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low  Boys'  Supervisor 

Miss  M.  Alguire  -  Xittle  Boys'  Housemother 

Miss  Mary  Hopkins  Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Edna  Merck— Little  Girls'  Housemother 


HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 

J.  P.  Finnerty  Nightwatch 

M.  P.  TenEyck  Chief  Repairman 

Axel   Johnson     Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendergast  Engineer 

Nimrod   Fee   ..  Engineer 

James    Baker  Engineer 

Mrs.  James  Baker  Head  Laundress 

Mrs.    Hilda   Falles   -..   Baker 

Mrs.  Belle  Powers  Cook 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D  Physician 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.  D  Surgeon 

Dr.  J  A.  Donovan,  M  D  Aurist  6i  Oculist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N  Nurse 

Mrs.  Nannie  Miller,  R.  N...   Nurse 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan  Dentist 

FARM  AND  DAIRY 

Charles  Perry  Ranch  Foreman 

Mrs.   Charles   Perry  Ranch  Matron 

Eifonse   Roe     _  Dairyman 
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